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TRAVELS IN THE AIR. 


THE science of ballooning has lately wrested much 
valuable information from the upper air. The 
balloon has been successfully vindicated, as a means 
of scientific research, from the reproach of being a 
mere toy which might amuse a crowd of onlookers. 
Like many more scientific toys it owed its origin 
to a love of the marvellous ; but it has now out- 
grown its childhood, and become of importance to 
mankind. Besides ministering to the pleasures of 
holiday folks, and aiding philosophers in aérial 
researches, balloons have, since the German siege 
of Paris, played some part in the appliances of war. 
Sixty-two balloons, freighted with different aéro- 
nauts, letters, despatches, and pigeons (to bring 
return messages), left Paris with varying fortune 
during that period ; while the Post-office department 
alone sent out fifty-four, which carried about two 
million five hundred thousand letters, representing 
a total weight of nearly ten tons. Amongst the 
stores of our own Woolwich Arsenal has long been 
seen a shell of curious construction, invented by 
Captain Boxer, which, on being fired, opens into a 
parachute bearing a strong light. This is intended 
to be fired at night over a besieged fortress or 
storming-party, to give the assailants information 
of the state of affairs within the walls, Every now 
and then, too, experiments are made by a com- 
mittee at Woolwich upon various balloons, in 
order to discover their practicability as military 
engines for surveying and the like, 

We prefer, however, to direct the reader’s atten- 
tion to more peaceful aspects of ballooning, and to 
the victories of science in the upper regions of the 
atmosphere, taking as our guide the beautifully 
illustrated volume of aérial travels, entitled Travels 
in the Air, by James Glaisher, F.R.S.; Camille 
Flammarion ; W. de Fonvielle ; and Gaston Tissan- 
dier (Bentley and Son. London: 1871). Besides 
their scientific results, the ascents of these intrepid 
aéronauts possess an element of the marvellous, not 
merely in their hairbreadth escapes, but still more 
from the height to which they rose. Gay-Lussac 
had ascended some twenty-three thousand feet (more 


than four miles) in 1804 ; but in 1862, Mr Glaisher 
rose to the unprecedented height of fully seven 
miles. It is true that both he and Mr Coxwell, 
his companion, nearly atoned for their temerity by 
their lives. At twenty-nine thousand feet from 
the earth, he found his arms suddenly become 
powerless, followed by a loss of all muscular 
power, and a total inability to speak. Seven 
minutes of total insensibility ensued, during which 
his head lay on the edge of the car. Mr Cox- 
well’s plight was little less serious. He found it 
necessary to clamber into the ring to disentangle 
the valve-rope, but felt it piercingly cold, with 
hoar-frost round the neck of the balloon; while, 
on attempting to return, his hands were frozen. 
Placing his arms, therefore, on the ring, he dropped 
down, and perceiving that Mr Glaisher lay insen- 
sible against the side of the car, he attempted to 
help him, but could not ; and feeling insensibility 
creeping over himself too, ‘became anxious to 
open the valve. But, in consequence of having 
lost the use of his hands, he could not do this ; 
ultimately he succeeded, by seizing the cord with 
his teeth, and dipping his head two or three times, 
until the balloon took a decided turn downward.’ 
During a very rapid descent, the intrepid aéronauts 
recovered, and afterwards landed without any diffi- 
culty. On another occasion, lovers of exciting 
narratives will be gratified by a race the travellers 
engaged in to descend from a great altitude before 
the currents drifted them out to sea as they were 
nearing Beachy Head, on the coast of Sussex. 
Fortunately, they were just able to alight near 
Newhaven, very close to the sea, but still in 
safety. Such are samples of what may be termed 
the adventurous spirit of Mr Glaisher’s ascents, 
which, though interesting to: those who take 
pleasure in deeds of daring, are in no way con- 
nected with benefit to mankind. 

Fortunately, however, Mr Glaisher was a man 
well calculated to turn his aérial voyagings to 
account for the benefit of science, a fact which was 
recognised by the Committee of the British As- 


sociation, who appointed him to superintend the 
scientific aspect of these ascents, They charged 
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him to devote particular attention to determining 
the temperature of the air and its hygrometrical 
states at different elevations; to ascertain the 
rate of decrease of temperature with increase of 
elevation; and to investigate the distribution of 
water in vapours ; together with the phenomena of 
acoustics, electricity, and other atmospheric con- 
ditions. By abundant diagrams and wood-cuts, 
many of the most curious results of these travels 
in the air are presented to the reader by Mr 
Glaisher. Science has established laws with regard 
to the increase of heat for every hundred feet of 
descent into the earth, and discovers a lowering of 
temperature of one degree for every increase of 
elevation of three hundred feet on mountain- 
sides: how far did this last law obtain in the 
higher regions of the atmosphere? This was Mr 
Glaisher’s chief problem. He found that the 
decrease of temperature, with height, was by no 
means regular or constant. In more or less cloudy 
states of the sky, the currents of the upper air, 
and the alternations of day and night, cause con- 
siderable diversities of temperature, which disturb 
the action of any general law at present known 
to us. Thus, on January 12, 1864, the tempera- 
ture of the air before starting was 414 degrees; 
it decreased very slowly till 1300 feet was reached, 
when a warm current was met; and at 3000 feet 
the temperature was 45 degrees, being three and a 
half degrees warmer than on the ground; and for 
the next 3000 feet the temperature was higher 
than on the earth. It then gradually fell to 11 
degrees at 11,500 feet, and remained at that point 
until 12,000 feet was gained. It is worth noticing 
that a warm current of air of more than 3000 feet 
in depth was met with in these upper regions 

from the south-west—that is, in the direc- 
tion of the Gulf Stream. This helps us to under- 
stand why England possesses a winter tempera- 
ture so much higher than is due to our northern 
latitudes—namely, the joint influence of these 
warmer influences, the water and the air, on our 
soil. 

These remarks may suffice to illustrate the char- 
acter of the numberless scientific investigations 
which have been carried out in balloons for the 
benefit of the scientific world. With the reader’s 
consent, we will now secure a guide, and beg him 
to accompany us up ina balloon, for the purpose of 
making observations for himself. We hope to have 
a safe and pleasant journey, and a little pleasant 
chat as we go. 

Behold, then, our pear-shaped aérostat, a graceful, 
vigorous giant, tugging at its fastenings near the 
gasometer, and longing to soar into space. Like 
the genius of Arabian story, which diffused himself 
abroad from the confined sides of the vase opened 
by the trembling fisherman, what was lately a 
heap of varnished calico, American cloth, or, it 
may be, if expense is little object, silk, has ex- 
panded into its present huge dimensions under the 
influence of coal-gas. The use of this inflating 
power was first recognised by the late Mr Green, 


who made more than six thousand aérial trips ; 
and it has since superseded the use of hydrogen 
gas. Our balloon has thus been filled in a few 
hours, instead of the tedious days which it occa- 
sionally took under the old plan. The process 
of inflation seems to have a charm for the specta- 
tors, who have paid for admittance and are eager 
to see the start. The outlay is considerable, 
Tissandier’s balloon, the ‘North Pole,’ costing 
four hundred pounds every time it was inflated. 
Our balloon is not indeed of the dimensions of 
the so-called ‘Captive’ balloon, which many 
will remember at Chelsea, whose volume was 
four hundred and twenty-four thousand cubic 
feet, and height 121 feet. About sixty thousand 
feet of gas will suffice for us, though the balloon 
in which Mr Glaisher usually ascended was ninety 
thousand cubic feet in capacity. Great care has 
been taken to render it impervious; it has been 
varnished with linseed oil and oxide of lead on both 
sides, and it may be a layer of india-rubber and lac 
varnish. A network of ropes surrounds it, which is 
firmly attached at the head to the valve. At the 
lower end these ropes are united to the hoop ; and 
from this, again, twelve or sixteen much stronger 
ropes suspend the car. From it too hang the guide- 
rope and the coil containing the grapnel to be let 
down in descending. The valve-rope, a most 
important requisite, hangs down through the open 
neck of the balloon. 

We have by this time taken our places in 
the car, fitted our instruments and provisions 
around it, and lighted the Davy safety-lamp. 
Farewells are quickly said, as the weather is pro- 
pitious ; the spring-catch is pulled ; for a moment 
the balloon seems motionless, and then it ascends 
slowly and steadily, Faint and yet fainter grow 
the cheers of the delighted crowds; London lies 
mapped out before and beneath us, with the river 
winding like a silver ribbon into the horizon. In 
ten minutes we pass into a magnificent cumulus 
cloud, and emerge from it into clear space, a splen- 
did deep-blue sky being overhead, lightly flecked 
with what astronomers call cirrus clouds, while 
an exceedingly beautiful mass of heaped-up cloud 
below us displays a variety of glorious tints and 
lights. The little wind which blows is drifting 
the balloon westward, and there is leisure to reflect 
upon the marvellous prospect. Towns, railroads, 
fields, and forests are projected below, each clear 
and distinct, but all set in a wondrous silence, 
which helps to cast its spell over the imagina- 
tion. Sinking a little over a wood, the report of 
a double-barrelled gun floats upward through the 
intervening two thousand three hundred feet ; as 
we drift over the villages, dogs bark and geese 
cackle ; occasionally the shouts of astonished 
labourers reach the balloon ; all rooks and other 
birds give us a very wide berth. Flammarion 
twice noticed butterflies hovering round the car, 
once at a height of 3281 feet. Fonvielle also saw 
a gossamer spider floating past on its own slender 
aérostat ; but it is suggested that it might have 
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been drawn up to these altitudes by a current of 
air. 


When once in the air, a balloon, beyond its own 
swift motion, is not buffeted by strong currents, as 
it travels with them. The motion even in a storm, is 
scarcely perceptible. Tissandier, in an ascent with 
the celebrated Duruof, rose at a single bound in the 
midst of a violent storm to the height of three 
thousand nine hundred feet. Sometimes, when 
calm near the earth, strong currents prevail above. 
Flammarion on one such occasion found himself 
carried re | with greater the higher he 
rose, at a velocity of thirty-four feet per second 
the first hour, and thirty-nine feet the second. 
Great distances are thus traversed. The same 
aéronaut measured one hundred and twenty miles 
during six hours and twenty minutes without ever 
feeling himself in motion at all. Thirty miles an 
hour may be taken as an average distance, but in 
a wind it has risen to ninety. 

But our balloon is still majestically sailing on- 
wards ; how are we to know our altitude from the 
earth ? Nothing is easier. A small aneroid barom- 
eter hangs before us, and indicates by its increas- 
the pressure of the atmosphere. For instance, it has 
fallen to 16°7, which shews that we are exactly 
three miles from the earth. As it declares uner- 
tingly also, in fog or cloud, or in a night voyage, 
when the aéronaut may be approaching the earth, 
it is indispensable, to travellers in the air. The 
great difficulty of all aérial travelling is to guide 
the balloon, Tissandier discovered that the upper 
currents could be utilised. The different strata 
of these blow ty in opposite directions ; so 
that it will probably be found in the future more 
profitable to conquer nature by submitting to her, 
than by inventing new sails, dles, rudders, or 
the like, with which to steer the balloon’s course. 
When once the laws of these currents are detected, 
certainty in aérial navigation will follow as a 
matter of course, for nothing is easier to an aéronaut 
than to rise and sink at will, Thus, we throw out 
a few handfuls of sand in our ideal voyage, and 
at once the balloon rises. To descend, the valve- 
rope is pulled. And here the valve itself must be 
described, It consists of a metallic disc, strongly 
pressed against a hoop of wood by caoutchouc or 
steel springs, the aperture being made as gas-tight 
as possible, by what the Sune call ‘a poultice,’ 
or composition of suet and linseed. The rope 
depends from the inner side of this valve, and by 
opening it even for a moment, as it allows the 
os to escape, a sensible descent is experienced. 

very balloon takes up a large quantity of 
ballast, Fonvielle in the great ON orth Pole’ 
balloon had with him six hundred sacks of sand. 
Various causes bring down a balloon. M. Flam- 
marion shall describe them while we are still 
being wafted onwards. ‘A balloon descends of 
its own accord as soon as it has reached the point 
to which its ascensional force at first carries it. 
Although it is composed of two envelopes of silk- 
stuff, it is not completely impermeable; and 
besides this, its lower part or neck remains con- 
stantly open above our heads. When the solar 
warmth causes the gas to dilate, some of it escapes 
from below. Again, when the atmosphere cools 
in the evening, the aérostat [balloon] becomes 
a little heavier, and therefore descends naturally 
towards the earth, A clever aéronaut rarely 


touches the valve-rope—except, indeed, to open 
this valve completely when he descends for good : 
he must be able to keep the balloon at one given 
height by means of a judicious management of 
his ballast; a single handful of ballast quietly 
let out causes a considerable rise.’ Fonvielle 
states that even a chicken-bone flung out caused 
the balloon to rise from twenty to thirty yards, so 
delicately was it equipoised in mid-air. Plenty 
of ballast is, in short, the fuel by which aérial 
journeys are sustained and managed. 

Having now indulged the reader with an ascent, 
and explained the outlines of ballooning, it is 
time to alight; more especially as our aérostat, 
from the above-mentioned causes, has of late 
been gravitating downwards. The descent con- 
stitutes the great danger of an aérial trip. Here, 
the presence of mind and nerve of the aéro- 
naut are most displayed. Slowly descending, we 
note a level expanse of fields free from wood 
below us, and at once a vigorous application 
to the valve-rope brings us to some two hun- 
dred feet above the grass. The earth seems to 
rush up towards us rather than we to descend. 
We now ease the valve-rope, and the guide-rope 
the valve is again opened, and the grapnel dro 
It catches and when yet forty 
from the ground, we prepare to leap out, ir so 
deceptive is the descent, that it seems to our inex- 
perienced eyes but a few yards, While our 

ide forcibly detains us, he bides his time, and at 
ie th brings the huge machine to a stand, grap- 
nelled to the ground. We leap out; assistance 
soon comes ; the mighty fabric is once more emptied 
of its gas, and lies a flaccid mass of ropes and silk, 
The bubble has burst ; the trip to the skies is over, 
the genius is again confined in his jar. 

For the details of our imaginary trip, we are 
indebted to the different voyages of the gentlemen 
described in Travels in the Air. Of these, Mr 
Glaisher’s ascents were most fruitful to the cause 
of science. M. Flammarion’s are marked with 
much enthusiasm, and not a little information 
about the upper air. Tissandier and De Fon- 
vielle’s were the most adventurous. Thus, the 
book is full of matter for all tastes, and is a 
curious record of results obtained by persever- 
ance and daring in the midst of formidable 
obstacles. It embraces also a great variety of 
topics on which we would fain dwell, did not want 
of space warn us to advise lovers of the marvellous 
to read these daring aérial travels for themselves. 
The chromo-lithographs and wood-cuts of cloud- 
scenery possess a distinct artistic and scientific 
value of their own. It is proverbially rash to 
prophesy respecting the development of discovery 
in scientific subjects, but a few words must be 
added on the future of aéronautical travelling. 
Man’s physical construction will ever incapaci- 
tate him from flying. The fatal accident to 
the ‘Flying Man’ at Cremorne is only another 
proof of this axiom. But with a careful aéro- 
naut, ascents may at any time be made without 
danger, in a well-found balloon. The two motions 
of ascent and descent are completely within his 
control at present. Want of power over lateral 
motion will, in all probability, as at present, long 
remain the great disadvantage of ballooning, and it 
seems likely that this obstacle will only be reme- 
died by a diligent study of the laws which rule 
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prevailing winds, Constant currents may blow at 
certain regular altitudes during the different 


seasons, Discover these, and the problem is 
solved. 


FALLEN FORTUNES. 


CHAPTER XV.—HOW DR CURZON’S BILL WAS 
SETTLED. 


Mr JonatHAN LANDELL—or ‘Old Joe,’ as he was 
usually termed by his neighbours—had a curious 
passion for the collecting of books, of which 
he was said to possess a surprising number ; but 
with what object this store of learning—or rather 
the materials for it—had been acquired was doubt- 
ful. By some it was stoutly maintained, that 
Old Joe had, from very small beginnings in the 
literary line, become one of the greatest of living 
scholars ; while by another party it was asserted 
with equal confidence, that the old gentleman knew 
nothing of his books beyond their titles. How- 
ever that might be, the Nook and its owner were 
each remarkable in their way ; and perhaps the 
peculiarity of the one reacted upon the other, and 
enhanced the public interest in both. If presenti- 
ments could take their rise from inanimate objects 
—if the room where we are to breathe our last, 
for example, could inform us of the fact beforehand 
—a new interest would be added to many things ; 
and could Dalton have foreseen the part that the 
Nook was eventually to fill in the drama of his 
future, or rather of the future of those dear to him, 
he would not have passed it by to-day with such 
scant notice. He had seen and admired it more 
than once; but its chief impression‘had been made 
upon him through the drawings of it in his elder 
daughter's sketch-book, with whom it was a great 
favourite, and who had taken it from every point 
of view. His mood of mind on this occasion, how- 
ever, was not one to be readily affected by the 
picturesque in architecture, and he pursued his way 
down the valley, as though’ the Nook had in 
noway differed from its neighbours. 

The house for which he was bound was nearly a 
mile beyond it, and removed a considerable distance 
from the road ; yet from the road, as Dalton drew 
near his goal, he could hear cries, not so much of 
pain, as it seemed to him, but of rage and impa- 
tience, which evidently proceeded from the doctor’s 
residence. The house was long and low, consisting 
indeed but of.one story, and at the end at which 
it was approached an addition had been made 
for the reception of patients only, in the shape of a 
small surgery. The whole house, with the excep- 
tion of this annéxe, was covered with ivy, which 
rendered this place of torment uncompromisingly 
bare and conspicuous. Its windows too, in order 
that abundance of light might be afforded for the 
pursuit of science, were much larger than those of 
the other rooms, and as the visitor passed by, he 
could hardly avoid throwing a glance into this 
chamber of horrors, the cries from which, though 
fainter, still continued. He fully expected to see 
some poor wretch’s limbs being sawn off without 


the consolations of chloroform, or the application 
of the actual cautery fo some shepherd bitten by a 
collie dog. His surprise, therefore, was consider- 
able at perceiving the doctor alone in this apart- 
ment, pacing the room like a wild-cat, and emit- 
ting terrible ejaculations. His air was wild, and 
one of his legs was bare, the stocking being un- 
gartered and down-at-heel, as in Hamlet’s case. 
It was impossible—coupling his appearance with 
his howls—to help concluding that he was in the 
same mental condition as that unhappy prince ; 
and the front-door opening to his hand, as is usual 
in country places, Dalton entered the house with- 
out ceremony, and at once presented himself in the 
surgery. 

‘Good gracious, doctor, what is the matter ?’ 

‘Fire, fire!’ cried the unhappy medical practi- 
tioner, holding his uncovered calf with his hand, 
and hobbling distractedly about the room. ‘I have 
burned myself most horribly.’ 

There was an odour of singed flesh in the apart- 
ment, that seemed to give corroboration to his asser- 
tion, and, so far, to attest the victim’s sanity. 

* But how on earth came you to burn yourself ?’ 

‘It was that old idiot Jefferson who has done 
it ; I hope he will feel what it is himself some day ; 
only hotter and longer.—It’s getting better now. 
I’m really quite ashamed to have exhibited such 
—such excitement. I fancy I must almost have 
screamed aloud.’ 

‘Well, yes, you almost did. But how on earth 
came you to take Jefferson’s advice ? I should have 
thought you the very last man in the country to 
follow out any of his old-world prescriptions,’ 

‘His prescriptions? I should think so. He 
should not prescribe for my Tom-cat. But the 
fact is I was obliged to call him in to consul- 
tation—the old humbug!—with respect to Jona- 
than Landell up yonder. The man is dying— 
even Jefferson knew that; but just to spite me, 
and because he knew I had no such thing as a 
cupping-glass in my possession, he recommended 
cupping. He might as well have suggested an 
amulet or toad’s broth. He is a medical Pagan, 
and believes in all the dead-and-gone Divinities 
of Science.’ 

‘So I have always heard,’ said Dalton consol- 
ingly. ‘He goes about with a cane that has salt 
in the head of it, and wears a muff like Dr Rat- 
cliffe; does he not? You have left him nobody to 
murder, however, in the county, as I have always 
been told, except a few old dowagers.’ 

‘ That is true,’ said the doctor, sitting down and 
nursing his bare leg; ‘and it is on that very 
account that he has revenged himself upon me in 
this terrible manner. ‘Mr Landell,” he said in 
his pompous way, “should, in my humble opinion, 
be cupped. I say nothing of any short-coming in 
his treatment hitherto” (Hang his impudence ! 
think of that) ; “ but the time has now arrived for 
stringent measures.” 

. “Well,” said I, wishing to humour the old fool, 
“eupping can’t hurt him anyway.” (There I was 
wrong; it hurts abominably, that is, unless you 


are very clever at it, Andi have never cupped a 
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man in my life. Nobody ever has, who is not 
a hundred years old.) “I will cup him, by all 
means.” 

*“Do so, do so,” said the old humbug, in his 
stately way ; and off he went, drawn by those half- 
starved cattle of his, to prescribe some other tom- 
foolery to somebody else. 

‘It was not till he had gone that it struck me 
I had no cupping-glasses. One might as well be 
expected to have a crucible or a mud-bath ready 
at a moment’s notice ; and though I have no doubt 
Jefferson himself possesses the article—for his 
house is like an antiquarian museum in that 
way—I was not going to put myself under an 
obligation to him by borrowing it. So I wrote 
to such of my professional brethren as were most 
likely to own such an instrument, to ask the loan of 
it. 1 was obliged to explain the circumstances, lest 
they should think me out of my wits, so that it 
consumed much valuable time ; and after all, only 
one out of ten possessed the thing I sought. 

‘« Pray, keep it,” writes he, in the letter which 
accompanied it, “for it is of no value, except as a 
relic of an exploded system. My grandfather used 
to say it required an education to learn the use of 
it” You have to keep a flame up under the glass, 
you see—like this—any bit of paper will do—and 
then, just as the flame is about to expire, you clap 
the thing on. Well, I had to try it upon somebody ; 
and since I could not persuade my groom to oblige 
me in the matter, I tried it upon myself. The calf 
of the leg seemed to be a safe place for the experi- 
ment; and just as the flame was about to expire, as 
I thought, I applied the glass, which I am bound 
to say stuck on; no force on earth would have 
moved it; the predictions of science were so far 
accomplished to admiration; but the fire had not 
quite gone out. There was a living flame, sir, 
attached to my naked flesh, with a glass over it, 
as though it were some precious crocus. I had to 
oe the strongest control upon my feelings, to avoid 

llowing like a bull. The pain, my dear sir, was 
something quite novel in its nature ; just let me 
try the glass on you?’ 

‘Thank you,’ replied Dalton moodily, though 
half-amused withal; ‘I will take your word 
for it, Curzon; and I have a pain of my own, 
which is quite sufficient—though it may not 
be such torture as you describe—without being 
experimentalised upon.’ 

*To be sure, I forgot your toothache,’ answered 
the doctor cheerily ; he had rolled back the leg of 
his trousers, and began to assume his professional 
air, 


tormented me all night. You said you would give 
me a little laudanum for it.’ 

‘Well, laudanum is a bad thing to take to—as 
indeed are all things to make one sleep, notwith- 
standing some of them have such fine names, and 
are so “highly recommended by the Faculty.” I 
should suggest Eau-de-Cologne and sal-volatile in 
warm water to allay the pain; or—if you are really 
resolved not to eject so unpleasant a tenant—per- 
haps a little myrrh,’ 

‘Put me up what you please, but some laudanum 
as well, in case the milder remedies should not 
relieve the pain.’ 

‘Very good,’ 

_ The surgery was lined with bottles, as a library 
is lined with books ; and the doctor proceeded to 


‘I wish I could forget it, continued Dalton. ‘It | d 


take down one or two, and pour out a little of their 
contents into a small phial. Dalton watched him 
with an air less careless than abstracted, and pres- 
ently said gravely : ‘ After all, Curzon, this is not 
the matter about which I have come to consult 
you, but something very different, and much more 
serious,’ 

‘ All right, my good friend. I am ready to give 
you my best attention ; but just let me premise, 
that patients generally—even sensible ones, like 
yourself—are apt to consider matters very serious, 
when they are not so. It is the tendency of human 
nature to exaggerate our physical woes,’ 

‘For instance, when you blister yourself with a 
bit of tinder,’ said Dalton, forcing a smile. ‘ Well, 
well, I am quite ready to be confuted ; but still I 
have had warnings that are not, I am sure, to be 
lightly regarded. What I am about to tell you is, 
of course, in the strictest confidence, and to be 
revealed to no one, not even to my wite.’ 

‘My dear Dalton, a doctor’s shop is the same as 
the confessional, except that folks tell ws a deal 
more than they ever tell the priest. Of course I 
shall be mum as a mouse. Now about these 
warnings. You think you have got heart-disease, 
of course ?” 

‘How did you know that?’ exclaimed Dalton 
with extreme surprise. ‘Do I look like a man in 
aoe Have you observed it for yourself of 
ate 

‘Not a bit of it” was the doctor’s cool reply. 
‘But everybody who has “warnings” imagines 
them to proceed from the same cause—the heart. 
Similarly, everybody who spits blood—as happeris 
to about every five people out of six in the course 
of their lives—sets it down to lungs,’ 

‘But Iam quite sure there is something wrong 
—and very much wrong ’—— 

‘Pardon me,’ interrupted the doctor ; ‘you can’t 
be sure! Doctors cannot always be sure—unless 
it is some such old fool as Dr Jefferson—and 
patients never. Now, please to describe your 
symptoms,’ 

‘Well, I have been suffering for some time ’"—— 

‘How long? It is above all things necessary to 
be explicit’ 

There was a pause; Dalton was searching his 
memory. 

‘About six months back I began to be affected 
with palpitations—an uneasy sense of movements in 
the heart. These have increased in frequency and 
violence. Of late they have given me occasionally 
great pain. At such times, Fines felt a stupend- 
ous even a sensation of impending 

eath,’ 
‘Have you ever read about heart-disease in any 
medical work ?’ inquired the doctor. 

Dalton hesitated. ‘Well, yes, I believe I have.’ 

‘So do I, answered the other coolly ; ‘and I 
should have believed it, even if you had said “ No.” 
I sometimes wish that all our professional books 
were tabooed to the public, as the Bible used 
to be to laymen. They have done more harm by 
putting morbid fancies into people’s heads, than 
they have done good in healing their real diseases. 
I would not have them chained to a church table, 
because all the women go there, and would be 
sure to read them; but I would have them 
written in dog-Latin, so that neither the learned 
nor unlearned should be able to make them out, 
but only doctors,’ 
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‘What I have read, however, only corroborates 
what I have felt,’ said Dalton gravely. 

‘No doubt, my dear sir; but it is astonishing 
how these things seem to suggest themselves, 
when they are, in fact, suggested. However, I 
have a little instrument here which is very truth- 
ful, and little apt even to make a mistake. 
“Prithee, undo this button,” as Lear says. Open 
your waistcoat.’ 

Dalton did as was required, and the doctor 
applied his stethoscope, putting his head on one 
side, like a sagacious magpie, and listening at- 
tentively. Who has not at one time or another 
of his Yife been thumped about, and bidden to 
take deep breaths, to cough, and all the rest of it, 
with a human ear glued to his chest? It is even 
less necessary to describe than vaccination, since 
some people, rather than submit to the latter 
operation—common fate of mortals though it be— 
prefer to pay half-sovereign penalties and catch 
the small-pox. 

‘ Have you had any anxieties of late, Dalton ?’ 

The doctor was still engaged in thumping when 
he put this inquiry, so he could not see how the 
other's pale face flushed. 

‘ You need not reply to that question unless you 
please,’ continued the investigator, ‘for I have 
already been informed that it is so.’ 

‘Who can have told you, since nobody knows 
of them but myself ?’ inquired Dalton quickly. 

‘The stethoscope. Now, you can button up 
your waistcoat.’ 

‘Then, I suppose I was right in concluding that 
I must at least take care of myself?’ 

‘All people who have reached middle life may 
say as much as that, my good sir, returned the 
doctor quietly. 

‘Yes ; but I am conscious that there is some- 
thing amiss. Pray, do not hesitate to tell me if 
do not find anyth rganicall 

*I do not find anything organi amiss, 

‘I did not say so. You are getting into the 
medical books got 

‘Well, I will ask you one question, to which 
I desire to have a simple “ Yes” or “No.” Will 
you give me that plain answer ?’ 

‘I shall treat you as a sensible man, you may 
be sure. It is not always well to give a patient 
such an answer—in the case of women, for ex- 
ample ; though there are some women, like your 
wife, who are better able to bear it than most 
men,’ 

‘Then you agree with me that my case is really 
serious ?” 

‘Is that the question to which you required the 
simple “ Yes” or “ No ?”’ 

‘No. I wish to know whether you are not of 
opinion that I am likely—— Well, I will put it 
less os After what I have told you, and 
what you have discovered for yourself, would you 
be greatly surprised to hear of my sudden death 
at any moment ?’ 

‘I should not be greatly surprised.’ 

‘Thank you. That is what I thought.’ 

‘Most people situated as you are—with just the 
best wife and children in the world, so far as I 
have seen—would say, “That is what I feared,” 
Mr Dalton,’ 

‘T have thought about it too much of late to feel 
fear, said Dalton gravely. ‘There are some pre- 


sentiments, I venture to think, that are not merely 
fanciful.’ 

‘There are some indeed that work out their 
own fulfilment, and therefore which should not 
be encouraged,’ put in the doctor, with still greater 
seriousness, ‘ May I ask, Mr Dalton, if your life 
is insured ?—I have startled you, which is just 
what should be avoided in these cases. Pray, 
forgive my stupid blundering. It 7s insured, is 
it not ?” 

‘Yes, it is insured, though only for a sum com- 
paratively small.’ 

‘Just so. I only asked the question because 
incidental circumstances so much affect these cases, 
—Now, you must oblige me, before you leave, by 
taking at least a glass of wine and a sandwich,’ 

‘But I have only just breakfasted.’ 

‘Yes, but you have since then had a walk over 
the crags. It is very necessary to one in your con- 
dition—or supposed condition, for I have by no 
means issued your death-warrant, remember—to 
give the system constant support.’ 

‘ But really ’—— 

‘Nay ; you wish to keep strong and well, I 
suppose ; you are not enamoured of your com- 

laint—if you have one—as some invalids are, 
ou shall have some lunch while I eat my 
dinner? 

With that the doctor led the way into another 
room, where his simple mid-day meal was spread, 
which mainly consisted of a joint of cold roast- 
beef. The two sat down to this, and began talk- 
ing of indifferent subjects—if anything in the 
doctor’s case, who was wont to throw his whole 
being into every topic of discussion, could be said 
to be indifferent. Dalton talked but little, and ate, 
as it seemed, rather to occupy himself, than because 
he had any appetite. 

‘Iam afraid you find this beef a little tough, 
observed his host apologetically. 

‘Not at all, replied the other. ‘On the con- 
trary, I thought it remarkably tender.’ 

‘Then it seems to me, however right you may 
be as to your heart, my good friend, that you have 
rather exaggerated your toothache.’ 

Dalton looked up with a flash of anger, but his 
host appeared to be too busily engaged in masti- 
cation to observe it. 

‘I didn’t recommend the pickles, he went on 
coolly, ‘ because hot things, they say, are bad for a 
tender tooth.’ 

‘Everything is bad for it, as it seems to me,’ 
answered Dalton with a laugh, that only partially 
concealed his irritation. «However, I have no 
doubt your science will effect a cure. If you 
will allow me, I will take that mixture home with 
me, by-the-bye—and likewise the laudanum.’ 

‘ By all means,’ answered his host ; ‘I will just 
go and a them up for you while you take 
another glass of wine.’ 

The doctor was some time absent; yet Dalton 
did not take his wine, but sat with his head for- 
ward in an attitude of eager expectation, listening: 
the house was small, and the partitions thin, and 
he could hear the other moving about in the 
surgery, the chink of bottles, and even—as he 
fancied—the pouring of some liquor into a a. 
as he had already seen the other pour it. t as 
the returnifg steps came along the passage, the 
cloud cl off his face, and it once more wore 
a smile, 
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‘My dear doctor, this is a plot: you must cer- 
tainly have intended me to take more liquor than 
is good for me, that you have left me so long with 
your wine. What have you been about ?’ 

‘Nay, my dear sir, a half-starved apothecary who 
sells poisons must be careful of his measures. Here 
is the mixture and the laudanum ; pray, be careful 
of + for there is enough there to kill half the 


pe Thanks, said Dalton, disposing the neat little 
1s in his pockets. ‘There is but one thing more, 
urzon: it isa delicate matter ; but between old 
friends there need be no fanciful scruples. Please 
to let me know what I am indebted to you ?’ 

‘What? To Robert Curzon, F.R.CS. John 
Dalton, Esq., for attendance upon his wife and 
family. Pooh, my dear sir; that will go in at 
Christmas. There is nothing we doctors dislike so 
much as going into details ; it is as bad as taxing a 
bill is to an attorney.’ 

‘But I particularly wish this little matter to be 
separate. I would not, for example, have my wife 
know that I came to consult you professionally on 
any account, and I have other reasons for secrecy.’ 

‘Very good. You are a rich man, or I would 
not take a penny. Let me see, if I were Dr Jef- 
ferson, I should call it a special mS pene and 
charge you two guineas, which would cover the cold 
beef and sherry nicely: being only a general prac- 
titioner, I don’t think I can screw more than one 
out of you.’ 

‘I can’t imagine how you doctors manage to live,’ 
said Dalton, producing his purse. ‘You seem to 
me to take more pains for less money than any 
other class of men. 

‘But this is two pounds. I am afraid the whole 
valley has not so much change in it as you will 
require.’ 

* But then there is the mixture, Curzon.’ 

‘Nay ; that can surely go down in the general 
account, my sir. ide is not my weakness, 
but I can’t sell you a of sal-volatile 
across my own dinner-table.’ 

‘Why, what is the difference? I am astonished 
at so sensible a man being so thin-skinned. Now 
we are quits for to-day’s business, so let us say no 
more about it.’ 

‘What ? Do you wish it to be understood, then, 
that I have sold you eighteen-shillings-and-nine- 
pence-worth of laudanum? Mantua’s law is death 
to any one who sells one half of the dose. If you 
are really serious in wishing to keep the whole 
transaction private, here is the proper change. I 
wish it was the general custom among folks in this 
neighbourhood to settle with their doctor so 
promptly,’ 


The settlement was indeed ridiculous, consider-, 


ing the smallness of the amount, and the relations 
between the two men, and they both endeavoured to 
treat it as more or less of ajoke. But as a matter 
of fact, the affair was very embarrassing to both 
parties, and much more so than if the been 
dealing with any important sum. Doctor and 
patient were equally pleased when the interview 
was ended, and they took leave of one another at 
the front door; the former to start upon his 
‘rounds’ on horseback, which his friend’s visit 
had unusually delayed; and the latter to return 
to Riverside by the way he had come. 

‘I have left no footsteps behind me,’ muttered 
Dalton to himself with a sigh of satisfaction, as he 


strode quickly up the valley ; ‘and I have persuaded 
Curzon to believe the thing I wished. hat rub- 
bish is all this pretence of Science, who can have a 
theory thus foisted upon her as easily as a conjurer 
forces a card upon a child !’ 


CURIOUS COMPANIONSHIPS. 


Ir it be true, as the old proverb informs us, that 
‘Poverty makes us acquainted with strange bed- 
fellows,’ so no less truly may it be asserted, that 
natural-history science exemplifies for us instances 
of the strangest associations and companionships 
among the lower animals. Nor are these associa- 
tions always to be explained on the grounds of 
parasitism, or from other causes which zoology may 
plainly enough demonstrate. In cases where one 
animal acts the part of an unconscious or unwilling 
‘host’ to other animals, which have taken up their 
abode within or upon him as ‘ guests,’ the cause or 
principle of the association is quite explicable, on 
the ground that the parasites seek the bodies of 
other animals as their natural and rightful terri- 
tory. And indeed, unless provided for, by gaining 
access to its own and generally limited territory, 
— perishes, being literally unable to help 
itse 


The instances of companionship to which we 
specially refer, however, are very far removed in 
their essential features from the question of para- 
sitism. Abundant examples, as we shall presently 
note, may be found, in which one animal form 
associates itself with another, often of widely dif- 
ferent nature and status in the scale of being from 
itself, And this association is generally of the 
most invariable kind. The one animal being 
found, we may safely and surely predict the pres- 
ence of the other. Such instances of invariable 
close companionship are very rarely to be ex- 
plained on ordinary scientific grounds, and pre- 
sent to the naturalist puzzles of the gravest and 
deepest kind. In the vast majority of cases, he 
fails to see any apparent benefit or aid to be 
derived by either of the associated beings ; and it 
is exactly this want of object, if we may so term it, 
which forms one of the most inexplicable aspects 
of such studies. 

It is a remarkable fact that an absolute dis- 
interestedness marks many such companionships, 
although it is sometimes hard to draw the line 
which shall separate pure ‘parasites’ from mere 
‘guests’ and The well-known flower- 

ike Sea-anemones, so familiar as denizens of 
our sea-coasts, and seen in all their natural 
brilliancy in the tanks of our large aquaria, 
present several notable examples of curious com- 
panionship. It has been noted that small fishes 
are frequently in the habit of swimming about 
within the mouths and stomach-sacs of 1 
anemones, evidently on the best of terms wi 
the latter. And this association may be shewn to 
be rather inexplicable, in one sense at least, if 
we consider that the slightest touch is usually 
sufficient to cause the tentacles and mouth of 
Sea-anemones to close y ses foreign objects, Un- 
fortunate crabs which chance in their peregrina- 
tions to stumble against a —_ Sea-anemone, are 
quickly drawn into the mouth by the tentacles and 
swallowed. And noting this very natural feature 
of anemone-character, it seems curious to think of 
such a dainty morsel as a fish being permitted to 


—— 
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swim at its ease literally within the stomach-sac, 
and within easy and tempting reach of the appetite 
of its strange neighbour. 

But this very kind of association evinces further 
curious characteristics ; for observers have noted a 
little fish that not only lives within the Dahlia 
Wartlet Sea-anemone, but actually permits the 
Anemone to contract itself, and to inclose it in its 
fleshy tomb without injury. Another Sea-anemone 
—the Adamsia palliata—the pretty little ‘Cloak- 
anemone’ of our English coasts, offers a most inex- 
plicable case of companionship in its habitual asso- 
ciation with a certain species of Hermit-crab—the 
Pagurus Prideauchit. The Hermit or Soldier Crabs 
are well-known dwellers on the sea-beach, and en- 
sconce themselves in the cast-off shells of whelks 
and other molluscs, for the purpose of protecting 
their soft bodies. On the shell which protects this 
veritable Hermit, the Cloak-anemone may almost 
certainly be found ; and it is to be noted that 
this species of crab only, and the equally defi- 
nite and = species of Anemone, are the two 
beings which respectively form the association. 
The unvarying nature of the species is, in fact, 
as remarkable a feature in the case, as the invari- 
able nature of the companionship. And not only 
does the Hermit-crab yard tacitly and simply 
to tolerate his living burden, with which, like 
Sindbad the Sailor and the Old Man of the 
Sea, he persistently crawls about, but he also 
appears to exhibit a certain care and affection for 

e Anemone. He has been noticed to feed the 
Anemone with his pincer-like claws ; and when— 
as is the custom of these crabs—the crab casts 
away his shell, to seek another and larger abode, he 
carefully detaches the helpless Anemone from the 
old habitation, and assists it in gaining a firm basis 
and support on the new shell, Another species 
of Hermit similarly makes a companion of another 
kind of Anemone; the latter subsisting on the 
food-particles furnished by its host. These details 
may onably suggest to us the idea that there 
may be, after all, much that is identical in the 
psychology of even such lower forms as Hermit- 
crabs, with the motives and acts which we are 
accustomed, perhaps too exclusively, to regard as 
peculiar to ourselves. 

The familiar little Pea-crabs, or Pinnotheres— 
so named from the small size of their bodies— 
present instances of a copartnership with mussels, 
the explanation of which is very hard indeed 
to find. Within the bodies of these mussels and 
other Molluscs, and within the folds of the 
structure which both lines and forms the shell, 
and which is appropriately named the ‘ mantle,’ 
these little Pea-crabs appear to lodge in a per- 
fectly natural and accustomed manner. So far as 
inherited custom and habit are concerned, the 
Pea-crabs may well have become accustomed to 
their surroundings ; for we find that Pliny of old, 
with other ancient observers, was familiar with the 
fact of their unusual residence, and speculated on 
the causes which induced these animals to select 
their abodes. This old naturalist quaintly informs 
us that the mollusc being ‘a clumsy animal with- 
out eyes, opens its shell, and thereby allows 
other fishes to enter. Pliny further tells us that 
‘the Pinnothere (or Pea-crab) seeing his dwelling 
invaded by st: rs, pinches his host, who imme- 
diately closes his shell, and kills, one after another, 
these presumptuous visitors, that he may eat them 


at his leisure’ Thus, the Pea-crab is accredited 
at once with the virtue of efficient watchfulness 
and with the vice of jealousy ; and so the case 
appears clear enough to this old naturalist, on the 
assumption that Pea-crabs and Molluscs are actu- 
ated by much the same motives as ourselves! 
The fact of an active little body like the crab 
being allowed peacefully and naturally to dwell 
within the delicate, and usually irritable tissues 
of the well-known mussel, has as yet admitted of 
no satisfactory explanation at the hands of modern 
zoologists. 

The great Insect-class exemplifies many remark- 
able associations, most of which, however, are ex- 
amples of parasitism. For instance, a curious rela- 
tionship subsists between ants and certain species of 
beetles. Indeed, some species of beetles which are 
totally blind, are nowhere to be found save in the 
nests of certain kinds of ants. These beetles are 
further known to be carefully tended by the ants, 
who at once attack any intruder into their nests, 
however nearly allied the latter may be to their 
blind friends. This is more mysterious than the 
well-known friendship that exists between ants and 
plant-lice, since the beetles do not, so far as 
observation has gone, furnish any secretion to, or 
otherwise benefit their hosts, One species of these 
blind beetles (Claviger Duvalii) is only found 
within the nests of a species of ant—the Lasius 
niger, Some ant-nests of this species may, how- 
ever, be destitute of these beetle-visitors ; and 
when the latter are artificially introduced into 
such guestless homes, the ants at once kill them. 
M. Lespés, who has given us these details, thinks 
that the latter fact may be accounted for by the 
supposition, that some ant-colonies are more highly 
‘civilised’ than others; but this explanation is 
more ingenious than. probable or satisfactory. 

Amongst Fishes, many examples of association 
with other fishes of widely different kinds, and 
for reasons not always apparent or explainable, are 
also to be found. The great fish frequently cast 
up on our shores after storms, and known as the 
Angler-fish or Fishing-frog (Lophius piscatorius), 
appears in many cases to give shelter, as a willing 
or unwilling host, to a kind of eel, which lives 
within the capacious gill-chambers of the Angler, 
and doubtless subsists on the food-particles which 
may find access to its abode, from the equally 
capacious mouth, The well-known Pilot-fish -has 
received its name from its supposed habit of pilot- 
ing sharks towards their prey; whilst, as was 
believed by the ancients, it also warned the sea- 
monster against dangers of all kinds, Of the mere 
fact of the companionship between sharks and the 
Pilot-fish, there can be no doubt ; but it seems to 
be doubtful if the attendance is of the disinter- 
ested kind just alluded to ; as the contents of the 
stomach in the Pilot-fish, we are told, generally 
consist of food which it has picked up for itself. 
It is therefore not a mere parasite, but may prob- 
ably follow the shark from the expectation that 
its chances of picking up food are greatest in the 
neighbourhood of so powerful a caterer. 

The Remora, or Sucking-fish, in virtue of possess- 
ing a peculiar sucker on the top of its head, forms 
associations with other fishes, probably as an aid to 
locomotion. Fixed to the body of another fish, this 
clinging companion is saved all further trouble of 
movement on its own account, and roams where- 
soever its foster-friend may list. 
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In the class Birds, many notable examples of 
curious likes and dislikes of personal kind, if so we 
may style them, may be p soma For, whilst in 
some cases, the friendly companionships are very 
evident, so no less are examples of aversions and 
dislikes. The cuckoos thus present us with curious 
instances of semi-parasitic habits, in their invasion 
of the nests of other birds for the purpose of depos- 
iting their eggs ; and the association between the 
birds known as Ox-peckers (Buphaga) and cattle, 
is no less curious in its details, even if we consider 
that the reasons for the companionship are of 
very evident kind. The Ox-peckers form a group 
of Perching Birds, inhabiting Africa ; a familiar 
a being the Common Ox-pecker (Buphaga 

fricana) ; and their popular name, together with 
the designation—not applied to birds alone—of 
Beef-eaters, has been given to them from their 
habits of following herds of cattle in great num- 
bers, and of perching on the backs of their bovine 
neighbours, for the purpose of extracting the larve 
or caterpillar-forms of the troublesome Bot-flies. 
The eggs of these flies being deposited in the back 
of the ox, and usually in a part which the animal 
is unable to reach with his tongue, give rise to a 
troublesome swelling, known as ‘worble,’ within 
which the young insects undergo part of their 
development. The Ox-pecker alighting on the 
back of the ox, soon contrives, by aid of his power- 
ful and peculiarly shaped bill, to extract the larvee 
—an operation seemingly conducted with gentle- 
ness and skill, and apparently relished, as a relief 
from pain, by the subject of the operation ; the 
oxen evincing no uneasiness or objection, conse- 
quent on the attentions of these birds. In like 
manner, Starlings in our own country befriend sheep 
by ridding them of troublesome larva. In short, it 
would be difficult to find more typical cases of true 
co-operation for the purposes of mutual benefit, 
than those before us. 

As an example of aversions on the part of very 
closely related birds, may be cited the case of 
the swift and chimney-swallow ; these birds being 
rarely, if ever, seen to associate together ; whilst 
the more positive fact of their aversion is exem- 
plified in the instance, familiar to all ornitholo- 
gists, that when these two genera of birds take 
up their abode in one street, the swallows will 
select one side, whilst the swifts retain the 
other. This conservatism in nest-building extends 
to their more active habits; for, when in flight, 
the two genera, so much alike in appearance 
and in their selection of food, appear to pre- 
serve the same air of restraint and non-companion- 
ship. And the comparative psychology of the 
present case is rendered all the more puzzling in 
its aspect, from our knowledge of the fact, that the 
house martin and chimney-swallow, in their earlier 
years at least, are close companions and friends. 

Amongst higher animals than birds, instances of 
the preceding traits of character are by no means 
wanting. Thus, so far as unwonted familiarity is 
concerned, the expression ‘ cat-and-dog life’ is not 
always synonymous with hatred and discord ; but 
is sometimes, on the contrary, indicative of the 
closest and most friendly attachment, A raven 
and a cat have become lifelong friends ; and rats 
and dogs, and cats and mice, have been known to 
lay aside their inherited differences, and to frater- 
nise in the most amicable manner. Occasionally, 
we may meet with examples of aversion amongst 


uadrupeds which are not readily explained ; as, 
or instance, the commonly observed fact, that 
horses and cows grazing in the same field rarely 
fraternise ; whilst cows and sheep appear to be 
less conservative in their habits and associations, 

In zoological collections, companionships of 
unusual kind are not unfrequently formed ; and, 
although such traits of character are less surpris- 
ing amongst animals of high intelligence, such as 
monkeys, instances are not wanting to shew that, 
as in some human friendships, the ‘ contracting 
parties’ may be of very dissimilar kind, A large 
and powerful monkey has thus been known to 
staunchly befriend and protect a weak and insignif- 
icant brother, of different species, from the attacks 
of the other occupants of the cage, and also to 
reserve the delicacies, which his superior strength 
could secure, for his less agile companion. 

Sometimes, however, a case of apparent associa- 
tion may be disproved by closer scientific scrutiny, 
A remarkable worm-like organism had, for ex- 
ample, been long known to occur in invariable 
association with certain cuttle-fishes. These ‘worms’ 
were figured and described by various naturalists 
under the name Hectocotyli, and every one ap- 
ag to be satisfied of their parasitic nature and 
ife. But to the astonishment of the zoological 
world generally, more careful observation after- 
wards shewed that the supposed parasite was in 
reality one of the modified arms or tentacles of 
such cuttle-fishes ; the altered appendage having 
obvious bearings on the development of these 
animals, 
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WRITTEN IN 1847, 
IN THREE PARTS.—PART I. 


My name is Edward Thane. My father was a small 
farmer in the North here ; and in all the country 
round you could not pick a a of colder clay than 
my father’s farm ; nor could, in all the country 
round, have been found a man of better heart and 
of simpler faith than he was. But I do believe 
the farm broke his good heart at the last, so cold it 
was and unyielding. I was a child when he died; 
but I remember well his hard-working faithful life, 
and his honest trust that I should grow to be like 
him, and keep the meng after him, for our people 
had been farmers there longer than any one had 
account of. But his sudden death made this im- 
possible ; and so it was that I was taken to live 
at Swarling Mill, to be ina manner adopted by 
Stephen Brand, the miller, my father’s best and 
oldest friend, and the only one I had ; for of rela- 
tives I had none that I knew of. My mother I 
cannot remember, for she died at my birth ; but 
her picture I have, and reverence. : 

Stephen Brand, the miller (or ‘Old Times,’ as the 
people of the neighbourhood called him), was a man 
of Anglo-Saxon mould, a man the like of whom 

ou will seldom find in these days, even in the 
North, where the race of men has at all times run 
to strength of both mind and body. Indeed, when 
Uncle Stephen (as I always called him) died, many 

ears ago, people told each other regretfully that 
a was certainly the last of his kind, and that his 
like would never again be amongst them. There 
was no successor to him in the village, or anywhere 
near it ; things had come to such a pass. It was a 
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surprisingly modern age, they said, and ev i 

nor the crops came with any regularity, as in by- 
gone years. It was also dimly felt that newfangled 
notions and strange inventions were eating into the 
heart of honest labour everywhere, and, as Uncle 
Stephen himself said, men were being turned out 
like machines too, and not moulded as men should 
be, and as they were when George III. was in his 


rime. 

. I took to my life at the mill as if I had been 
born to it, the same as Willy Brand, the miller’s 
grandson. Willy was shy with me at first, and 
refused to play with me ; and during the first day or 
two we watched each other’s movements about the 
place with curious interest, mingled with a sort of 
shy misery, that seems to me now quite incompre- 
hensible. But on the second or third day we grew 
sufficiently familiar to throw stones at each other, 
and so we gradually became intimate ; and he 
shewed me all he knew, and I soon grew fond of 
him and the new home. 

There was a general subdued excitement about 
the old mill that fascinated me, and held me captive 
by the novelty and puzzling nature of its internal 
parts. I have never forgotten, all my life long, the 
rapture with which I first listened to the mingled 
music of rushing water and clanging machinery ; 
the splash, splash; the click, clack, and the 
mysterious rumble of it. Willy and I used to sit 
great r' the hour; wonderin at 
the and of millers = 
Many a time did we earnestly beg of Uncle Stephen 
to promise that one day we should be millers too. 
‘It takes a man to be a miller,’ he would reply 
gravely. This reply always made us feel our 
smallness more than ever. It seemed an improb- 
able thing that we should ever rise to be men. 
But all the same, we resolved to be millers, and 
men if possible. 

Swarling Mill was a queer old red-tiled house, 
with diamond-paned windows and pointed gables, 
with the timber rafters shewing through the plas- 
tered walls. Add to this the actual mill itself, 
standing close at the rear, and beyond that again, 
the thatched stables; the yard, with carts laid 
along, and fat-throated pigs and crazy turkey-cocks 
imitating their betters, and you have the dear old 
mill pretty much asI knew it. There was little 
change there. The death of Haco, our old mastiff, 
marks an era in my mind to this day, dividing two 
periods as much with me as Waterloo may with 
other people. The mill stood in a valley, and the 
summer view of it (it was summer when I was 
taken to live there) forms in my mind an ever- 
present and ineffaceable picture: the clustering 

inewood behind it, and the rough heather-hill 

yond that; the tiny brown river rushing down 
to the mill-pond, and then rushing out again, 
seemingly from the very foundations of the mill, 
and winding away down the meadows, where it 
became gentle again, and a mere trout-beck once 
more. But to Willy and me, who saw it tossed in 
foaming cascades over a mighty revolving wheel, 
it was never again the water of the upper stream. 

Willy and I were fond of the river. We fished 
there, waded, bathed, and fought there. To ride 
the horses to it ; to sit in triumph on their great 
quarters as they trudged to it wearily of an evening 
to drink, was always an event sweet to look forward 


to, and sweet to remember; and the fluttered 
astonishment of the ducks at our random riding 
seemed the essence of fun. Those were happy 
times indeed for Willy and me ; shadowless days 
of young summer. There was keen fresh hungry 
enjoyment of life always. Hunting up hens’ 
nests, and trying to suck the eggs; or vexing the 
sr hearts of maddened ganders (puffed up 
with the responsibility of little yellow goslings) ; 
‘tickling’ trout : my memory is full of it all even 
now, when the joys and sorrows of my manhood 
are growing dim with time. Oh, for that splendid 
beech, with its giant limb hanging into the mid- 
stream of the quiet river! To us it was not a tree 
at all, but a man-o’-war ship ; and we were its des- 
perate crew, Willy and I, and atame jackdaw, look- 
ing sidelong at everything. Many a half-dozen 
Frenchmen each we slashed among its branches ; 
and often we climbed to imaginary mast-heads, 
shouting shrill ahoys to the passers-by. Ahoy! we 
knew to be a suitable sea-phrase, because drunken 
Bill, the wooden-legged sailor of the village, came 
once to our church-door while prayers were going 
on, and shouted ‘ Ahoy there !’ with a voice like a 
bull. So we grew up together, Willy and I, and 
loved each other, sharing everything—the sweets 
of idleness and the bitters of school. 

But there was one thing I could never under- 
stand, and that was, the extraordinary notice 
old Squire Harding and the ladies from the 
Hall used to take of Willy whenever we met 
them; and that was seldom enough, for we 
usually ran like hares from the presence of the 
gentry. We stood in much awe of them, dreading 
being asked our names, and so forth ; which 
kindly meant inquiries, 1 am sorry to confess, 
were generally associated with the disagreeableness 
of the Church Catechism, a single question from 
which, such as, ‘What is your duty towards your 
neighbour?’ would suffice, even at my advanced 
to fill me with melancholy, and a lurking desire 
to hide myself from view. But as I have said, 
I could never at that time make out why so much 
notice was taken of Willy and so much less of myself. 
Not that I minded that, but Willy did, for the 
task of talking to the great folks fell upon him 
with severity. He was very shy and sensitive, and 
on such occasions used to shrink painfully from 
his kindly questioners ; trying to get behind me, to 
push me forward ; whilst I was running over in my 
mind as much of the Ten Commandments and the 
‘Duty’ as I could remember. But when the squire 
was alone, it was better, for he would often content 
himself with good-naturedly patting Willy on the 
head, and pinching my cheek. noticeable 
cheeks at that time used to be a burden to me, so 
chubby and red were they, and so many were the 
wee remarks made about them by my elders. 
But Willy was pale and delicate, with large dark 
eyes, that used to flash and change with his moods, 
like the soft eyes of a spaniel, 

Willy and I had very few companions in the 

illage. Amongst our school-fellows, Willy was 
shy ; and I, who was so fond of him, grew insensibly 
to imitate him in many of his ways, as young 
animals do with each other. But I was never like 
him really, for the gentle blood that was in his 
veins made him sensitive to the rude life of the 
village boys.. Many a time I have stood between 


would fight savagely, yet as soon as he saw his 


him and their maliciousness, for though Willy : 
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own blood, he used to shiver, just like Uncle 
Stephen’s greyhound, and lose the firmness of his 
hands, for his nature was as gentle as a girl’s. But 
I was of a coarser mould, the product of a long- 
inherited clay-farm, and I never grew hot in a 
fight until my nose bled or a tooth gave way ; then 
I always fought like a mule, with no more feeling 
concerning blows about the head than a cab 

One great and sworn friend we had, and that 
was Bill Stubbs the old man-of-war’s-man—the 
drunken, jovial, brave Bill Stubbs! Bill used to 
sing to us, and spin us long yarns about his sea- 
life and the great fights he had been in with the 
French and the Dutch. Everybody liked Bill ; 
but everybody also had doubts that the drinking 
of rum, and the abundant swearing of uncommon 
oaths, were not profitable to a man when his head 
was gray and his passions cold. But Willy and I 
saw nothing of this ; we only saw Bill the hero, 
Bill the conqueror, with a wooden leg, and the 
heart of a child. His heart was good, we knew, for 
when Willy once proposed to him that he, who had 
killed so many, might surely kill old Snuffy Tegg, 
the schoolmaster, he refused, and surprised us by a 
lecture on our evil hearts, that we should be minded 
to kill an old man, who had it in him to do us 
good and teach us knowledge. ‘No, no, lads! fair 
and square ; no mutiny for Bill Stubbs. I tell ye, 
I’ve sailed under skippers as ’ud make arf a dozen 
o he for cantankerousness.’ Still, Willy and I 
greatly doubted the existence of any human bein: 
capable of making himself as disagreeable as ol 
Snuffy. But for all that, Bill would never allow 
us to play the truant to stay and talk with him, 
as many a time we would have done. 

So our school-days passed on, and with heavy 
toil we arrived within a short time of each other at 
an acquaintanceship with the Rule of Three, and 
even to the more uncertain ground of Fractions. 
Snuffy Tegg thought I understood it; but I 
knew better, and I do not understand the Rule of 
Three to this day. It was from old Bill’s yarns 
that I learned the way of putting together what I 
had to say in the shape of a story. Indeed, had I 
hearkened to old Snuffy half as much as I heark- 
ened to Bill, I should not now be so troubled in 
my mind whenever I have a few figures to take 
account of, 

The two ladies from the Hall, Squire Harding’s 
daughters, used to come to the school and teach us 
grammar and catechism ; and so it happened that 
in many minds in our neighbourhood these two 
subjects are hopelessly mixed to this day. 

‘What is grammar?’ said Miss Sarah Harding 
to little Jack Spratt one day. Jack hesitated a 
little, but, speaking from conviction, answered 
deliberately : ‘She’s an old beast.’ Jack, I do 
think, meant his grandmother. He was a starved- 
looking little boy, with large ears ; and old Snuffy 
laid hold of them and pinched them with great 
relish and heartiness. Poor Jack wept bitterly ; 
and little Miss Joy, the squire’s grand-daughter, 
came up to him and patted his wet cheeks softly, 
saying, in her sweet childish voice: ‘Don’t cry so, 
little boy? Jack, in the excitement of his wonder- 
ment, took her tender hand to his mouth, hold- 
ing it there for a moment, and turning his tearful 
eyes round upon her innocent face. But mistakes 
like Jack Spratt’s were made often enough. Once, 
I remember, the question came round to Willy, 
‘What are the nine parts of speech?’ and from 


the answer he made, which included the pomps 
and vanities of this wicked world, it seemed he had 
only heard of three, and they had been renounced 
for him by his godfathers and godmothers at his 
baptism. So I have always thought it an unprofit- 
able thing to teach boys grammar and catechism 
—together. 


Joy Harding! How the very sight of the name, 
and the familiar shape of the letters of it even, 
thrill me still after all the years! It surely is 
that at times the decree has gone forth from the 
All-wise that a perfect woman shall walk amongst 
us here on earth—a woman whose every word 
and glance, and touch are strong as love, an 
tender as tears ; merciful to heal, and powerful 
to save, the wearied and erring soul. Is it sinful 
to love such a woman dearer than all else what- 
ever in the world ?—dearer than all the cherished 
memories of home, of kindred, and the stron; 
friendships of youth ?—dearer than dear life itself ? 
And this have I done, all of this, in the times that 
are long past now. Much need have I, when I 
look back upon the past, to be ashamed of some 
of it; and yet of this great love that I bore and 
have oalal all my life since, I have never wished 
that it had been otherwise than it has been—ah, 
never! Old as I am and gray, that love is fresh 
still, and will be till I die. Nor can I feel it to be 
wrong to adore a human creature so; to adore her 
memory—thy memory, dear Joy! No; not if an 
angel came to say it. 


I shall meanwhile go on with the other parts 
of my life, and leave you to see how things turned 
out with Willy and me—how our two lives were 
made very different, and how it all came about. 

Willy and I used very often to meet little Joy 
Harding with her governess, who was a tall, thin 
Frenchwoman. They used to walk about the 
green lanes in the summer afternoons; and some- 
times Miss Joy used to ride upon a small Shetland 
pony, not much bigger than our mastiff, with its 
shaggy mane we over its bright eyes. At 
these times, a small but very impudent groom, 
with the manner of a monkey, and the shape of a 
ten-year-old man, always rode behind, on a larger 
pony, which was many sizes too big for him. 
One day, this little groom was the cause of what 
might have been a serious accident, Willy and I 
had met the party as usual, Joy on her pony, 
smiling and prattling to the tall governess, wolhing 
alongside ; and the saucy groom riding behind, 
sometimes cross-legged, and sometimes leani 
idly with his elbow on the pony’s shoulder, with 
his tiny feet out of the stirrups. These posi- 
tions he was in the habit of assuming, with a 

reat appearance of suffering from colic, whenever 
a saw us approaching. On this occasion our 
looks had been particularly attracted towards the 
eccentric groom, who was excelling himself in 
an exhibition of grotesque distortions: in short, 
we thought he had fairly taken leave of all the 
little sense that had ever been in him. The 
French lady, turning round, uttered an ejacu- 
lation at the spectac e she beheld, so suddenly, 
that Fairy, Joy’s pony, started and swerved aside 
towards a steep ditch by the roadside. Little 
Miss Joy would have been thrown at once into 
the ditch, but for the fortunate chance that Willy 
and I stood in the way. The excited pony tumbled 
over us, and we all fell scrambling together on 
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the roadway. Miss Joy fell backwards on the 
side where I lay sprawling ; and I to this day am 
thankful that I had sense enough to catch her in 
my arms, and roll myself partly into the ditch, and 
out of the way of the struggling pony, holding her 
safely out of the muddy water, until the governess 
came to take her up. I crawled out; and there 
was poor Willy, with blood on his face, lying on 
his back on the roadway, and the groom standing 
over him, pouring water upon him out of his 
hands. Willy had been struck by the fore-hoof 
of the pony, and stunned ; and many a long year 
afterwards he carried the white mark of it through 
the bronze of an Indian sun, The governess assisted 
Joy to a cottage; and the groom (who led back 
the ponies) and I carried Willy there also, for we 
could not bring his senses back. We laid him 
on the bed; and very pitiful it was to see his 
poor white face by the side of x ie But Joy 
was not insensible, only dazed and frightened ; 
and presently she set up a wail at the sight of 
Willy, thinking, no doubt, he was dead. And 
indeed, so we all thought, for all that the old 
woman of the cottage and I could do was of no 
avail to restore him. The French lady took no 
notice of him, but hovered over Joy in a strange, 
wild sort of way, the like of which I had never 
seen in the North before. Joy threw her little 
arms round Willy’s neck and kissed him, and put 
her sweet face upon his breast, sobbing most 
violently, and screaming whenever the governess 
attempted to take her away; and I feel sure that 
it was her warm young life upon his heart that 
called back the life to him at last. The faint 
colour came stealing slowly upon his lips under 
her kisses; and he sighed once or twice, and 
before long unclosed his eyes, with a wide-open 
startled look that I had always noticed in him 
when he felt any strong emotion. 

Joy was sitting on the bed with a look of awe 
upon her child-face, when suddenly the squire, 
who had been sent for, entered the cottage, and 
came straight to her, taking her in his arms 
tenderly, and holding her tight. But Joy looked 
back over her shoulder at Willy still, and a look 
of pity grew in the squire’s face as his glance 
followed hers. Then with sudden sharpness he 
turned to the groom and said: ‘ Go for the doctor ; 
quick!’ By that time, however, Willy had re- 
covered a little, and was lying very quietly, with 
his temples bound up in a cloth, and his eyes, I 
remember, with the still startled look in them. 
The squire stood near him, with one arm clasped 
round little Joy, her little white hands clinging 
fast to it. The Frenchwoman had recovered from 
her fright, and was telling the squire all about the 
accident in a wonderful way. 

The squire stood there a long time looking down 
at Willy ; and I well remember the sad expression 
of his face, although I knew nothing of its mean- 
ing then, and as little did I guess the nature of his 
thoughts. I only saw the proud Squire Harding, 
and thought it was very good of him to be sorr 
for Willy. He took no.sort of notice of me at all, 
which I was aware was only natural, although I 
must have been a noticeable enough object, bein 
drenched and plastered all over with 'water | 
mud from the ditch, I liked him better though, 
as he stood there silently, much better than 
ever I had done before; and I ventured to look 
at his face, a liberty I had not up to that time 


been equal to taking, only knowing him by his 
clothes and voice ; and I remember, boy as I was, 
thinking what a fine clear face he had, and how 
well shaved it was from ear to chin. 

Before long Dr Lambton came with his gig, and 
said Willy might be moved; and as the mill was 
a mile off, and the Hall quite near, the squire 
directed that he should be taken to the Hall. So 
they removed him there in the gig, the squire 
walking alongside, with Joy clinging to him. But 
before he went, the squire told me to run as fast 
as I could, and tell Uncle Stephen where Willy 
was. I was quite pleased to think that he had 
seen me after all, and I ran home as the crow flies. 

I expected Uncle Stephen to be as glad as I was 
about Willy being taken to the Hall; and I was, 
therefore, greatly astonished to see a black angry 
look on his face, mingling with the look of pain, 
when I told him of Willy’s hurt. He seized his 
hat at once, and strode off in the direction of the 
Hall, I following him by instinct, straight away 
to the front-door of the mansion. It was open, 
and he walked straight into the great entrance- 
hall. I followed as far as the mat, beyond 
which even my instinct of following deserted me, 
and I stood gazing at the rich furnishings and 
the grand painted window in the staircase. [ 
heard Uncle Stephen ask a servant sharply where 
his master was, and then I saw him disappear up 
the great stair, where, to my excited imagination, 
he seemed as if going to heaven, for by that time 
the summer sun was setting, and glowing through 
the painted window, making it very beautiful, and 
striking me with awe ; for the large figures on it 
looked as if alive, and not like the painted men 
and women they were. I have seen the setting 
sun shine many a time since upon that same rich 
window, and I know now the sweet scriptural story 
that it tells with its groups of dazzling figures ; 
but I have never seen it again as it looked that day. 

I sat down in the hall, and had not waited long 
before Uncle Stephen came back again with Willy 
in his arms. I was fairly startled at the angry way 
in which he walked out of the house, bnt I fol- 
lowed mutely. When he got outside he wrapped 
Willy carefully in his coat, although the evening 
was warm, and walked all the way in his shirt- 
sleeves, carrying him home to the mill. 

It was not for years after that I got to know what 
took place up-stairs while I waited in the hall. I 
have known since, not from Willy, who remem- 
bered nothing, but from Joy herself, who, although 
only eight years old, remembered everything that 
poet: The squire had ordered that Willy should 

e carried to his own room ; and the two ladies of 
the house, the doctor, the squire himself, and little 
Joy holding by his hand, were all there when 
the miller’s presence in the house was announced. 
Uncle Stephen was not a man to be kept waiting 
much at doors; so, thrusting aside the footman, 
he walked up to Willy, who was sitting in an 
easy-chair, looking very pale and listless. The lad 
jumped up excitedly when Uncle Stephen entered, 

ut fell back again with weakness ; and Uncle 
Stephen knelt by his side, putting his arm round 
him, supporting him. Then, looking towards the 
squire, he said: ‘ Mr Harding, I did not expect ever 
again to enter your house, for good or ill, after our 
last meeting within it ; but I thank you all the 
same for looking after the boy till came. Now 
that I am here, he is mine again, not yours.’ 
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Joy, who often spoke of the scene, always told 
me that when Uncle Stephen said these last words 
his colour rose, and his eyes flashed defiantly at 
the squire, who answered him not a word. Then 
fussy Dr Lambton—Breezy Lambton, as he was 
called—interfered to prevent Willy being removed, 
for Uncle Stephen had by that time raised him in 
his arms jealously, as though fearing to lose him. 
But the squire laid his hand upon the doctor’s 
shoulder and motioned him to silence. So Uncle 
Stephen bowed to the ladies, who seemed to 
understand his words and manner as well as the 

mire did, and then he lifted Willy, and walked 
silently from the room with him. The squire 
followed him to the landing outside the door, and 
said something to him in an undertone, speaking 
very earnestly, and the two looked into each other’s 
faces for a brief moment. 

‘Mr Harding, I cannot, said Uncle Stephen, 
as he went down the stair; while the squire looked 
after him with the same look of regretful sadness 
on his face I myself had noticed when he stood 
silently looking at Willy in the cottage. 

Uncle Stephen carried Willy all the way home, 
as I have said, and took him up-stairs and undressed 
him himself; and all that night, and nearly all 
next day, and the next night after that, he sat 
by the bedside watching Willy, and waiting on 
him with great tenderness, although Hannah the 
servant-maid begged of him to let her do it all. 


But there was no danger except a little fever,. 


although it was the best part of a fortnight before 
Willy was fairly himself again. 

I moped and was miserable all the time, for I 
could not live without him. The lessons at school 
were doubly bitter ; and I was almost glad that 
old Snuffy Tegg thrashed me so hotly and often, 
because it seemed somehow that I was endurin 
it for Willy’s sake. A gloomy letter A, imprinte 
on my mind ‘for life, dates from this period. I 
took it in from the repeated occasions in which 
Snuffy’s legs of rusty black strode over my writh- 
ing body, while I was being put through an unde- 
niable thrashing. 


AN ANGLO-INDIAN ARTISAN’S DAY. 


INFLUENCED by the prospect of bettering my con- 
dition, at the latter end of 1870 I accepted an offer 
of constant employment at my trade as a ‘fitter’ on 
the railway at Kurrachee ; and thither removed 
with my wife in the beginning of 1871. The 
climate and other conditions of existence being so 
different in India from those of England, a sketch 
of my daily experiences may be not uninteresting. 
Early, every morning, I am aroused by my servant 
calling out that it is time for work. Not unwill- 
ingly I rise from the bamboo couch on which I have 
been vainly endeavouring to obtain a little sleep ; 
and in the intervals of dressing, drink the cup of 
hot tea, as is my custom on rising. Although the 
room in which I have been trying to sleep is open 
to the four winds of heaven—had they but listed 
to have blown—it is close and unpleasant, and I 
gladly hurry into the open air. The sun has not 
yet risen, but the short dawn which precedes 
his appearance is rapidly brightening ; the eastern 


surface of the ground, stand out in shadeless 
relief against the bright. background; and all 
around is hushed in the silence which in all 
climes ushers in the day. 

I have no time to lose, for ere an hour has 
passed, the morning freshness will have given place 
to the sullen sultriness of an eastern day, so I step 
briskly forward. Scarcely have I left my bunga- 
low ere the bark of a pariah dog, the crowing of a 
distant cock, the chirping of innumerable sparrows, 
and the ‘cheep! cheep!’ of the pair of house-squirrels 
who have honoured my house by making their 
home in its roof, announce that Nature has awoke. 
Away on the maidan, or open plain, appear herds 
of goats, trailing towards the jungle, a string of 
laden camels slowly trudging towards the ‘ bazaar,’ 
and groups of natives squatted on the ground per- 
forming their toilets—which mainly consists in 
polishing their teeth for half an hour or so with 
the charred end of a stick—or a Parsee standing 
with clasped hands praying to the rising sun. I 
continue my walk with nought of interest to catch 
the eye. Nought on either side of me but a vast 
expanse of sunburnt, gaping earth, or a dwarf-tree or 
two, whose dusty leaves hang motionless in the still 
air ; nought under foot but a hard, dusty road; 
and nought above but a cloudless sky, rendered 
lurid by the rising sun. Still, the walk has its 
charm, for the air, though not a breath is stirring, 
has a grateful freshness in it; and I know that, 
in a very short time, my chance of obtaining that 
freshness will be gone for another twenty-four 
hours. Half an hour’s onward walk, then back to 
breakfast, but before breakfast to bathe. After 
my bath, arrayed in a light linen suit, I take my 
place at table, where my wife usually makes her 
first appearance. Over the meal is discussed the 
bazaar expenditure for the day, usually ending 
in a dispute with the cook over the previous day’s 
expenditure, which he invariably provokes by his 
propensity to exact a little advance on the market- 
rates. Breakfast over, I light my cheroot, and 
start for the workshop, well protected from the 
now intense sun by a pith-hat and a quilted 
umbrella. 

How can I describe the dead, aching misery of 
eight hours spent in a workshop, chipping and 
filing, chipping and filing, in an atmosphere 
where the thermometer stands constantly at ninety 
degrees! The perspiration oozes from every pore, 
and one’s mouth involuntarily gasps for a breath 
of fresh air. It is not the heat which makes things 
so unbearable, so much as the oppressive close- 
ness, which takes all the energy out of a man, 
and compels him to work to keep awake. As 
hour after hour of the forenoon passes, the sultry 
closeness, with its accompanying exhaustion, be- 
comes intensified, and gratefully is heard at noon the 
signal for an hour's pause for tiffin—a meal usually 
of a very light nature. After a refreshing ‘peg’ 
of brandy and soda, the call to renewed labour is 
heartily responded to. Another four hours of per- 
spiring exertion with no diminution of the heat, and 


ee becomes aflame; the trees which dot the 
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another refresher of effervescing drink, and then I 
retrace my steps towards home. Arrived at home, 
I change my working-clothes for a suit of light 
tweed, and then dine. My dinner materially differs 
from that of my fellow-craftsmen in England. 
Steak, roast-beef, mutton, or beer seldom grace my 
table. The native cook—though great in made- 
dishes, whose components no Englishman could 

ess, and perhaps would not be over-pleased did 
4 discover—is not equal to cooking a steak, 
should I be so foolish as to order one. As puddings 
are also a difficulty, we are content to make up our 
dinner with curry and rice, curried poultry—very 
cheap, but exceedingly small and innutritious—and 
some made-dish, finishing with a custard. Bread- 
and-cheese and beer, the usual make-shift dinner 
of my comrades at home, I could not afford except 
as an occasional treat, cheese and beer being at 
prohibitory prices—two shillings per pound for 
— and fifteen to eighteen pence per bottle for 


Dinner over, I usually adjourn to the verandah 
for a quiet smoke. There, stretched at my ease 
in a chair (constructed with a sloping back and 
long projecting arms, to facilitate the elevation 
of the heels to the level of the head—an apparent 
sine qua non in hot climates), I puff my cheroot, 
and strive to get cool in the very depressing 
temperature; watching the while the glorious 
colouring of the sky and the peeping out of the 
brilliant stars. It would be useless to attempt to 
read, for the light would attract myriads of moths 
and winged things, who would persist in explor- 
ing the pages of my book, or, maybe, testing 
the quality of my skin. ‘Chip! chip!’ from 
the prickly-pear fence announces that the gecko 
has commenced his nocturnal pursuits ; and as the 
shades deepen, the croak of the bullfrogs in the 
pond close by denotes the commencement of their 

ight-long chorus. Occasionally the monotony 
is broken by the ‘cheerup ! cheerup!’ of the musk- 
rat, or the plit of a little lizard falling from the 
roof to the ground, or the distant ‘ tat-a-tat-ta, tat-a- 
tat-ta’ of the tom-tom of a party of natives, on 
some religious errand intent. 

By the time my cheroot is finished, my wife has 
prepared herself for walking ; and we start to visit 
one or other of my shop-mates, if it happens that 
it is not my turn to entertain; for our amuse- 
ments being limited to the paying and receiving 
of friendly visits, we are careful to keep up the 
custom, Arrived at our destination, we, after 
chatting awhile, engage in a friendly game at whist. 
A modest rubber or two suffices ; and then, after a 
chat, a smoke, and so on, we say good-night, and 
start on our way towards home, for with us it is 
perforce ‘early to bed and early to rise’ As we 
stroll slowly on beneath the clear starlit sky, we are 
apt to be startled by the sudden heavy ‘ flap-flap’ 
of the wings ofa huge bat, aroused from its hiding- 
place in some neighbouring tree. There is some- 
thing weird in the appearance of these phantoms, 
as they suddenly rise in the still night, and circling 
with their great overshadowing wings round the 
tree for a moment, glide noiselessly away. They 
make a timid man start. Or, perchance, at some 
unexpected spot a water-bulfalo will cause an 
unpleasant sensation, by suddenly raising its head, 
which, in the dim uncertain light, appears strangely 
huge and monstrous. 

Arrived at home, we prepare for rest. Vain 


preparation! Despite the most diligent search, 
and careful closing of the mosquito-curtain, one 
has scarcely lain down, ere buzz, buzz, buzz! 
announces the presence inside of the dreaded 
enemy. The noise 7s aggravating ; one monoton- 
ous ‘buzz!’ never varying in tone, and ceasing 
only to be followed by the sharp stinging bite 
on some exposed part of the person, an insult 
rendered the more aggravating by the knowledge 
that successful pursuit is hopeless, The only 
chance of relief is in giving a smart slap on the 
spot where the sting is felt, but with the encour- 
aging result, that in nine cases out of ten, the 
victorious ‘buzz!’ of the enemy is again heard a 
moment after overhead, and the tingling smart of 
the blow the only consolation ! 

Despairing of sleep, I try to read, and have 
read perhaps a page or so, when ‘cheerup! 
cheerup !’? and a most disgusting odour declares 
the presence of a musk-rat in the room, It’s no 
use ; he must be caught before es to sleep, 
With murderous intent, I rise, and pursue him 
round the room, driving him from chest to chair, 
from chair to box, from box to matting, until after 
perhaps, a quarter-of-an-hour’s chase, he esca 
after all, to return again night after night with 
certainty, until caught and killed. Turning into 
bed again, I ignore the triumphant mosquito—or 
try to—and once more attempt to read; but the 
annoyance caused by the flutter of moths around 
the light, and the silent sweep of the small bats 
in pursuit thereof, are too much, gape 
I close my eyes; but sleep will not worl 
The stirless air is hot and suffocating, but I know 
it is no better outside, so strive to while away the 
time by watching a lizard on the canvas ceiling 
catch flies. I come to take quite an interest in 
the silent way he pursues his prey—by a series 
of short quick spurts of a few inches, pausing 
between each; perhaps to measure the remaining 
distance, or maybe from caution; until finally 
his long tongue shoots out, and poor fly is in- 
gulfed in lizard’s stomach. Presently, a most 
exciting chase commences. Two lizards approach 
the same fly from opposite directions ; I watch 
with almost bated breath the result, One more 
spurt from either, and the victim will be secured, 
when some animal falls ‘flop!’ upon the ceiling 
from the roof, and both lizards drop to the ground. 
In misery, I again close my eyes, and, by dint of 
iseephag thom fast closed, at last drop off into a fitful 
slumber, to be aroused at the usual hour by my 
servant’s summons to work ; which will be repeated 
daily, with but little variation, the year round, 
except that during the short season of cool weather 
—about four months—one does not suffer quite 
so much from the heat, and is to a great extent 
free from the plague of insects. 

Not a very pleasant life to lead, perhaps, but it 
has its advantages, The pay is good—two hundred 
rupees, or twenty sonal per month; and the 
expenses not very heavy—say, at a rough calcula- 
tion, three rupees per diem for living, twenty-five 
rupees per month for servants, and twenty rupees 
per month for rent of house (a — is equal 
to two shillings); enabling us to put by easily five 

unds per month towards the time, which nearl 
all Anglo-Indians look forward to, when they sh 
return home. The cost of servants also being com- 
paratively little—a cook can be obtained for 
sixteen shillings per month, and an ayah, or nurse, 
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for about the same—the necessity for the wife to 
engage in menial employments does not exist ; nor 
does washing-day interfere with the husband’s 
comfort, for, for some ten shillings per month 
the dhobie, or native washerman, will gladly do all 
that is necessary in that department. ‘Use is 
second nature,’ and so it proves with us. Habitu- 
ated to the discomforts incidental to the climate, 
we think but little of them; or if at any time 
inclined to do so, derive consolation from the 
thought of our gradually accumulating savings, 
and the time when we shall be once more in Old 
England. 


FAIRY. 


Op SatForD is fast disappearing beneath the 
levelling hands of the Improvement Commis- 
sioners ; and it is little to be regretted, since 
some of the vilest slums it has ever been my lot 
to walk into—and they are many—were in that 
borough. Down by the river it used to be worst 
of all, In the hot summer and autumn months, 
when the Irwell had half-dried up in its shallow 
bed, and vast banks of deposited filth lay exposed 
to the broiling heat of the sun, the stench eman- 
ating from that hot-bed of disease was something 
frightful. It is slightly better now; but all the 
efforts of the Commissioners can only make it a 
little less nasty, since it can never be, nor can it 
ever deserve the name of, a river ; it is only an open 
sewer. 

It is with one of these river-side streets that 
we have to deal. It was called Sunnyview. Oh, 
mockery of a name! The only view was in front: 
a wretched tumble-down wall, scarcely breast-high ; 
below that the river ; and across that black stream, 
the gloomy blank front of an old spinning-mill. 
Sunnyview, indeed! It was very little sun they got 
there, for the row of houses rejoicing in that name 
was built up on each side by a huge mill, that cast 
a dark shade upon the poor wretched habitations 
lying between them. The houses were hovels ; 

e ground in front was a puddle in wet weather, 
and a drying-ground for the scanty clothes of the 
inhabitants in dry. Nota door shut true; nota 
window could boast a hasp ; and many a pane of 
glass was wanting, and its place taken by a bundle 
of rags or a piece of paper, or left gaping. The 
roofs let in the rain, the walls rained tears, when 
the cold damp autumn days were on. The floors 
were cracked ; the stairs were all broken and 
worn ; the plaster had left the walls, and the bare 
bricks shewed through. They were not fit for 
human beings to live in; and yet each of these 
tenements held two or three families, one for each 
room; generally the same room being bedroom, 
kitchen, and sitting-room all in one. 

The inhabitants of this place were dirty; they 
were ragged, they were poverty-stricken for the 
most part, and often had scarce aught to live on; 
but they were cheerful, and even gay in general, 
and took life as they found it, bravely, and appar- 
ently ignorant of there being any merit in cleanli- 
ness and godliness, for I am afraid few ever went 
to church or cha) Sunnyview was of course 
overrun with children, as such places nearly always 
are. There was one family, however, rather differ- 
ent from the rest. They were poor, it is true, but 


they were clean. The husband in this case was 
not a drunkard, as nearly every one else in the 
row was; nor was his wife as slatternly and 
idle, or as fond of gossip, as her neighbours. 

The one room they inhabited was clean and 
tidy, and though, by reason of the husband’s infir- 
——— having lost an arm, and thereby being 
rendered unfit for his trade, that of machine- 
turner—they were not rich, yet they always had 
something to eat and drink, and often a little for 
their less thrifty neighbours. 

This couple had one child, a little girl of about 
six years of age, with flaxen hair and soft blue 
eyes, with the softest and most winning expression 
in them I ever beheld. She was the pet and idol 
of the whole of that poor street. She was not like 
most of the other children, dirty and rough, but 
quiet and sedate, with that air of wisdom that 
we see sometimes in children, and which the old 
women call ‘old-fashioned ;’ sure sign, they say, 
of an early death. 

The men used to bring her toys home when they 
received their wages on Saturday; and many a 
little ribbon, or other knick-knack, had the mothers 
brought home from Saturday night’s marketing, 
with which to deck out little ‘Fairy, as they 
called her, on the Sunday. Poor and tawdry, most 
of them, and of no great value; but it is not 
value we look at in a gift—is it not the heart of 
the giver? 

The way I became acquainted with Fairy was 
this. I was parish doctor for the district in which 
she lived, and my avocations, as you may guess, 
frequently led me into the dirtiest and worst —_ 
of the place : one of these was Sunnyview. ere 
was an epidemic of scarlet fever at that time, and 
it was in the streets along the river-side that it 
raged with the greatest virulence and spread the 
fastest. It soon reached Sunnyview. Nearly every 
child in the row had it, and among the rest, little 
Fairy was seized, 

I never had a better or more obedient patient 
than that little child. She used to listen with 
such an air of preternatural wisdom to what I 
said ; and they told me afterwards that whenever 
they wished to give her any thing, she used to ask: 
‘ Did doctor say I must have it ?’ And unless they 
could answer ‘ Yes,’ she would not take it. Fairy 
got over this illness (though many others in the 
street died), and was running about much as usual 
in a few weeks. 

Through Sunnyview was a short-cut for me from 
one part of my district to another, and thus it 
a that I saw my bright-haired little 
frien 

‘That is my doctor, she would say, when she 
saw me coming, to her playmates, and leaving 
them, would run to meet me. I used to bring her 
sweets in my pockets sometimes, and when she 
had received them, she would walk with me to the 
end of the row, prattling in her grave, womanish 
way, as we went along. Arrived there, she always 
said: ‘Good-bye, my doctor, and then turned 
round and rejoined her playmates. I soon got 
to look out for her whenever I took that route, and 
always felt better when I had seen her. It wasa 
relief from the constant strain on my mind, and 
the constant ingratitude and lamentings of my 
patients ; for, believe me, of all the thankless 
and wearying occupations of this life, that of a 
parish doctor is but too often the most thankless, 
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the most wearying, and the most sickening. For 
the clergyman, they will make some attempt at 
tidiness, in readiness for his visit ; for the doctor, 
none. They let him see everything, and take no 
trouble to put themselves in any better state for 
his visit. The constant struggle to instil any ideas 
of decency or cleanliness in those squalid houses 
is heart-wearying.—But to return to Fairy. As I 
said, I used to look forward with pleasure to the 
sight of her innocent face, as I went my round, 
and but seldom failed to see it. But the end 


came soon. 

The wall which separated the front of the row 
from the river was getting into asad state. All 
the mortar had gone from between the bricks, and 
the coping-stones were quite loose. I had several 
times seen the children standing on these stones, 
and shaking them with their feet as they did so, 
making them rock on the smooth tops of the 
bricks, and had as often warned the mothers 
that some accident would happen if they did 
not stop it. But no one took any notice. They 
called them off once or twice, but the reckless 

oungsters were on again as soon as the mothers’ 

ks were turned. 

One day, as Iturned the corner of the houses, the 
children were at this game again, and among the 
rest, Fairy was standing on one stone, rocking 
it with all her might, and laughing for glee. 
I saw with dismay that the stone had worked 
— loose from its neighbours, and was only about 
three-quarters way on the ledge of bricks, and over- 
hung the steep fall to the river in an extremely 
dangerous fashion. I walked quietly forward, so 
as not to startle Fairy ; but ere I could reach her, 
she had seen me. 

‘Look at me, my doctor, she called out, begin- 
ning to dance on thestone. ‘So nice ; look at me!’ 

Even as she said it, the stone rocked off the 
ledge ; and ere I could grasp her clothes, the 
child had fallen down to the river’s brink, the 
heavy stone on the top of her. With a cry of 
horror and dismay, I leaped over the wall, and 
rushed to where she lay. The stone was lying 
across her body. Withagreat exertion of strength, 
I lifted it off her, and took up the little body in 
my arms. She was quite insensible. Her head had 
come in contact with a sharp stone, and the fair 
hair was all dabbled with blood. I carried her 
into her home, amidst the wailings and lamenta- 
tions of the neighbours, and laying her on the 
bed, geen to examine the extent of the injuries 
she had received. Tlfough the blow had been 
enough to stun her, the cut in her head was not 
deep, and was soon bound up. I could find no 
other bones broken, just then, and sat down by the 
bed until she should come round. 

In a few seconds she opened her eyes, and 
seeing me, smiled faintly. ‘My doctor,’ she 
1 F 

* Do you feel pain anywhere, Fairy? Does your 

‘A little, she replied ; ‘but oh, I feel so queer 
all over!’ 

*She’s like too,’ said one of the women, ‘after 
that fall. Here, darling, sit up, and drink this 
drop of water ;’ bending over her with a cup, and 
putting her arm under the child’s head. 

Fairy tried to raise herself. 

‘Draw your feet up, my dear,’ said another, 
‘and try to sit up.’ 


Fairy tried once more, but the feet and body 
never moved. 

‘Oh, my doctor, she said, turning to me, her 
blue eyes full of tears, ‘I can’t. I feel as if I 
hadn’t got no feet. I can’t move my legs ;’ and her 
piteous looks and tones struck my heart with 
alarm. 

I pushed the woman aside hastily, and again 
bent over the girl. Fool that I was; I had never 
thought of this ; and my countenance shewed my 
anxiety, for all talking ceased, and every one 
watched me eagerly. It was as I had thought, 
when her words suddenly struck on my ears, 
There never could be more feeling in her legs, 
She would never rise from that bed again alive, 
The poor child’s back was broken, and life was 
but a question of a few hours at the most. 

I turned away as I made this sad discovery, 
and my eyes were wet with tears. 

‘Is it very bad, doctor ?’ said one of the women 
in an awe-struck whisper. 

‘So bad,’ I replied huskily, ‘that she has not 
many hours to live.’ 

The words went from mouth to mouth all round 
the little room, and every eye was moist. 

After staying a little while longer, and giving 
such directions as I thought best for easing my 
little patient, I left, promising to call again at 
night. When I returned, the neighbours were still 
there, but now on each side of the bed were the 
father and mother of the dying child. Yes, she 
was dying, dying fast. I could see, as I entered, 
the painful drawing of the face that betokens dis- 
solution—painful to witness, I mean, though not 
always painful to the dying one. 

‘Here ’s my doctor,” murmured Fairy, as I came 
upto the bed. ‘Am Iso very ill, doctor? They say 
I am dying ; but that only means going up among 
all those bright angels they tell us about, up 

onder. I don’t see why they should cry for that. 

have no pain at all. I only feel sleepy. Let 
me put my head on your arm, doctor.—Dada! 
what are you going for, dada?’ she cried, as the 
weeping father, overcome by his emotion, was 
leaving the room. ‘Don’t go, dada; I want you 
here to hold my hand. It is getting so dark, and 
I am frightened of the darki—Mammy ! you hold 
my other hand—hold it tight. That’s it” witha 
sigh of relief, as the poor parents did as she wished. 
—‘ Doctor, she went on in a minute, ‘is it up 
among those angels that Jesus is? They tell us 
so at school. ‘They say he loves little children. 
Does he love me? Will he love me as much as 
my dada and mammy do ?” 

‘Yes, more.’ 

‘More! Shall you be there too, some day, 
dada?’ 

‘I hope so,’ sobbed the heart-broken father. 

‘And mammy and my doctor too? Oh! that 
will be nice.—Dada, hold my hand tight. You’re 
letting go, dada. It’s getting so dark, I can’t see 
you. here are you all? Kiss me, dada, and 
mammy—and—you—too—my doctor. I can’t— 
see—you—now. Jesus—bright —angels, Dada 
—mam’——. 

A short gasp for breath, and then the fair head 
fell back on my shoulder, and the sweet eyes 
closed in their long eternal sleep. Poor Fairy ! 
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